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Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 

— 

LECTURE IIl,..—CONCLUDED. 

In art these lenses may be constructed of any transparent 
matter, a8 glass, crystal, metal, water, diamond, &c.; but 
glass is the substance the most commonly used. Its selection 
is owing not 80 much to its superiority, but to its cheap- 
ness, the facility of its fabrication, and the abundance 
of the material. Of these six mechanic forms in lenses, 
three of them will be observed to be convex, having the 
centre the thickest part, from which they gradually be- 
come thin as they recede from it and approach the edges. 
Their effect on light is to make its rays converge or gather, 
and this converging or gathering power of any lens, how- 
ever varied its convex, single or double, is in proportion 
to the degree ofits convexity; for, of course, the less the 
convex, the more nearly does it approach the surface of a 
plane mirror; and the more it is convexed, the more ob- 
liquely will the rays at any distance from the centre fall 
upon its surface, and the sooner, in consequence of being 
more refracted, will they meet the. middle ray passing in 
a straight line through the axis or thick middle of the 
lens. A double convex will converge the rays of light 
the quickest, or bring them to the shortest focal distance, 
while a plano-convex would as perfectly gather the rays, 
but with half the power of the former, and the point of 
meeting, or focus, would be so much the farther removed. 
The three remaining forms of lenses are concave, having 
the centre the thinnest part, gradually becoming thicker 
as we advance towards their edges, which are the thickest 
parts, and their effect on light is quite the reverse of the 
convex, for they disperse the rays of light. . 

Of these classes of lenses, the convex and concave, or 
the converging and diverging, the crystallin“ of the eye 
belongs to the former, and is, in fact, a cross double con- 
vex; for the posterior curve presents a curve larger than 
the anterior in a proportion of 7°5 to 5. It is subject to 
all the laws of natural philosophy, like all the lenses 
made of ordinary materials, but it is superior to them, 
and a more perfect optical instrument on account of the 
superiority of its workmanship and the greater perfection 
of its mechanism. It is a true model of animal art, and 
is worthy of our deepest attention, for through the nature 
of its construction it corrects all aberrations, and prevents 

all dispersion or analysis of light, so that objects are seen 
in their real form and colour. Indeed, the front curved 
glass, or cornea, possesses also this singular but desirable 
How does art obtain this property, —this achro- 


contrivances clumsy and complicated in comparison with 
this beautiful, simple, admirable, optical instrument of life. 
The operative optician will know what difficulty he meets 
with in fitting up refracting instruments, as telescopes, 


recollect the despair of that great ornament of our nation, 
and the father of modern optics, Sir Isaac Newton,—his 
despair of an instrument that would refract bodies in true 
colours ever being discovered. Science is always pro- 
gressive, and the history of art shows us that its works do 
not obtain perfection at their birth. The steam-engine, 
that proud, noble monument.of English glory, ingenuity, 
labour, and art, was long imperfectly known; it after. 
wards became a rude single-gtroke engine, but at last 
received its powerful finish from the hand of James Watt. 
So also have the discoveries and improvements in optical 
philosophy and mechanism been progressive. All artificial 
transparent substances, or machines of optical art, during 
the act of refraction, divide.more or less the white ray of light 
into colours; but it was found by observation that re- 
fraction and dispersion of t.are distinct qualities, and 
bear no proportion to each other in different or even the 
same substances. This led to an important improvement 
in optical mechanism; for by-combining two or more 
media of different dispersive degrees, an instrument could 
be made which would exhibit objects almost in their na- 
tural coloured state, and with great distinctness; thus, by 
opposing a glass which bends five degrees and disperses 
one, and another glass which refracts three degrees and 
disperses one, the opposing separations of light will just 
counterbalance or neutralize éach other, and the emerging 
ray will be perfect and colourless. Art has also remedied 
the spherical aberrations of glasses and lenses by the union 


with the least aberration ig #.double convex one, whose 
radii are as 1 to 6, and turg the radius one side towards 
parallel rays.) Now, Mr. 
combination of a double copvéx Jens and a meniscus will 
entirely destroy any spheri¢al aberration, and thus cause 


is on these principles that‘aoany instruments of art are 


and vitreous humour, should have, and preserve, a certain 
degree of curvature ; forif the curve is too great, the rays 
of light will be brought too soon to a focus, and the nerve 
will either feel the image indistinctly, or not at all; thus 
creating what is called short-sightedness. After the phy- 
siological anatomy of the eye which we have heard, it will 
be known that this defect of vision can be remedied by 
the use of concave spectacles, with a curve varying accord- 
ing to the degree of divergence required. If the curve of 
the eye, on the contrary, deviate too much from the 
standard convexity, converging or convex spectacles must 
be resorted to, so as to place the focus, or conjugate foci, 
where the image will be on the retina, instead of being 
thrown, beyond it. The retina, covering the bottom ef 
the eye, is the whitish membranous expansion of the optie 
nerve, which comes, like all nerves, a thick round cord 
from the brain. On this white substance, as on the white 
back surface of a camera obscura, is represented a perfect 
image, formed by the light coming from visible objects, so 
that a person luoking at any thing has his mind taking 
cognisance, perceiving, or feeling the picture or impression 
made on his retina. So admirably exact is the painted 
image, and so exquisitely sensitive is the nerve, that the 
most correct mental knowledge is obtained even of the 
most minute image, or even of its separate parts. A 
whole printed sheet of a newspaper may be portrayed on 
the retina in less space than that of a finger nail, and yet 
not only will there be there, separately, every word and 


of two with different aberratiye powers; thus, the lens|letter, but even the imperfection of a single letter, and 


this picture will be perceived and known by the mind. 
What is still more admirable, if on a clear night the eye 


hell has shown that the|is turned up to the blue vault of heaven, there will be 


portrayed on the little white concave of the retina of the 
eye, the boundless concave of the sky, and every object 


the rays exactly to fall to @ particular point or focus. It| perfect, and observing its just proportion. There will be 


the moon in beautiful miniature peacefully sailing among 


constructed ; but here we observe, that art is obliged to| her white-edged clouds, and surrounded by thousands of 
have recourse to many instruments, and of different forms} twinkling stars, glittering on their dark blue ground. 


and media. Here, then, is multiplicity and complexity ; 


mechanism. 


But if this miniature picture of the starry firmament with 


simplicity is the soul of sei¢nce, and the perfection of| all its glory excites our admiration and calls forth our 
Animal meehatiism is wonderful, is admi-| wonder, how will it be when the same scene is reduced 


rable, is perfect : what is effected in artificial workmanship | to a smaller miniature on the little eye of the canary bird, 
by numbers and variety, is effected in living workmanship | smaller still in the eye of the butterfly, and smaller still 
by one only, without any extraordinary form or variety, | in the eye of a spider? Animal mechanism is wonderful. 


by this lens simply. How is this? It is owing to its | These pictures are reversed. How, cries the philosopher, 


living material, which is beautifully adapted for its optical | can then the mind obtain a right knowledge cf the proper 
purposes; and it is owing td its mechanism, which has a | position of objects? Through the rude separation of ana- 
density continually increased from its circumference to the | tomy from natural philosophy, and through the prejudiced 
centre; it is softish on itd external surface, gradually | negligence of its laws, of the laws of life, those living 


the fixed laws of natural philasophy, but without any dis |t 


by physical laws, as can be shown to you by the camera 


water. 








of this kind. The worker of glass has also a difficult task ; 
and the philosopher and man of letters will immediately 


hardening till it reaches the middle, where it attains its | operations connected with the arts, science, or mechanism, 
maximum. If the natdralist is struck with admiration | though simple, have appeared embarrassing. 
by viewing only the exterior of nature, well may the | sensations, which are generally classed as five kinds, are, 
anatomist, who traces her inte her innermost recesses, and |in fact, only so many modifications of one, and that is 
finds perfectgjon and simplicity. The rays of light then|touch. Vision is touch, hearing is touch, smell is touch, 
are refracted through this animal substance, according to | taste is touch, and feeling is touch. 


All our 


All these contribute 
0 give the mind a knowledge of the existence of bodies, 


persion or aberration, and fixes an image of the object on | and they mutually assist each other in order to make the 
the nerve of the eye exactly, but reversedly. This is done | given information the most correct. 


It is by the assistance of another sense that the mind 


obscura and magic lantern, with a glass globe filled with | could perceive the proper position of objects, though repre- 

judi. sented reversely, or could correct any misrepresentation. 
To do this, however, correetly, it is obviously necessary | But here is no misrepresentation, nor is the assistance of 
that all these cprved surfaces, the cornea, crystallin lens, apy other sense necessary, for the mind judges of the right 
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position of objects, as a wry-necked man judges correctly, mals which graze on the green carpet of nature and of a 
| mederate blackness in man. It is on this membrane that 


or as we do when looking sideways, or when reclining on 
our pillow. Philosophers have, unnecessarily, puzzled 
themselves upon this phenomenon of living mechanism, 
and constructed many theories which, like the science of 
metaphysics, areso many refinements of nothingness. The 
mind judges of position from the direction of the ray of 
light ; so that, when the lens has refracted the highest ray 
to the lowest, it traces it in its primitive direction, and, 
like the ear, judging of the direction of sound by the kind 
of vibration, its expertness and correctness are confirmed 
and increased by habit and practice. Another question 
has been started, and is allied to the last; since there are 
two eycs, and two images formed in them, why do we not 
then see double? We have two ears, but they only con- 
vey one sound; and a finger of each hand feeling the hard- 
ness of a body will only give a knowledge of one body 
and the same hardness. The two eyes perceive the same 
object, and have the same picture, and, therefore, only 
give a knowledge of that body to the mind. These are so 
closely associated with each other, and both are so instan- 
taneously rapid in their movements, by means of the 
muscles surrounding its external globe, that they are 
constantly directed to the same object, to the same point. 
If, however, one eye sees the same object after the other, 
vision then becomes double, as may be proved by the 
simple experiment of preventing the motions of one eye 
following, instantancously, that of the other. The sensa- 
tion from the impression of light lasts about the 6th of a 
second; hence, if the burnt end of a stick describes a 
circle six times in a second, it will appear to the eyea 
complete circle of fire. Lightning, or a flery meteor dart- 
ing across the face of the sky, is made up of an infinite 
number of moving luminous points; but it appears to the 
eye a long, continued line of light. ‘Two or three colours 
painted separately, and a little distance from each other, 
on the rim of a wheel, turning rapidly round, will 
scem to be completely united, as if they were really mixed. 
On this principle of ocular sensation requiring time, has 
been constructed a pretty philosophic toy. If on one side 
of a circular card a little bird, or any other object, be 
painted, and on the other side of it a cage, and we make 
the card revolve quickly by twisting between the fingers 
two threads, fixed to its opposite edges, the little bird will 
appear to be imprisoned in the cage; for, in consequence 
of the duration of the impression of light on the retina, we 
see at once what is drawn on both sides of the card. 

Now natural bo:ies differ, and are distinguished among 
themselves by their comparative dimensions, as size and 
sliape, which, with their colour and relutive distances, are 
objects which the mind seeks by the agency of the eye. 
These are obtained by considering the space and place oc- 
cupied by objects in the field of vision, measured by what is 
called the visual angle, the intensity of light, shade, and 
colo ir, the divergence of the rays of light, and the conver- 
gence of the axis of the eyes. But the combination of all these 
properties only produces a mental perception, after creating 
a sensatign on this slender white membrane, the expanding 
nérve of theeye. Itistruly surprising that a substance 
apparently so insignificant, so delicate, so slender, and so 
simple, should be the great means by which we derive such 
intense pleasure, such feclings of gratification and delight, 
from the contemplation of visible nature and visible beauty, 
and the visible productions of art; but animal mechanism 
is the maximum of beauty, simplicity, and perfection. 
The nervous machinery of life cannot be imitated by art; 
it has no parallel in mechanism; and even the laws of its 
astonishing actions are yet a mystery to medical inquirers 

Behind the retina is found the choroid coat, a membrane 
(as was explained in the last lecture) full of blood, and 
covered with a black paint, whose great use is to absorb 
the rays of light, and prevent any confusion in vision 
from reflected light. It is the deepest black in the eyes of 
the eagle and hawk, which soar to meet the beanis from the 
bright luminary of day ; a whitish dark in cats and owls, 





| 


the nerve of the eye rests, and it, in its turn, rests upon the 
firm internal surface of the slerotica forming the greater 
external globe of the eye. 

Such is the visual machine, perfect and admirable! 
but yet, to render it more complete and admirable, we 
find other mechanical contrivances still added, assisting 
materially in the process of seeing. Covering the front of 
the eye, and extending under the upper and lower eyelids, 
is a mucous membrane called the Conjunctiva: it is per- 
fectly transparent on the cornea, rather opaque on the sle- 
rotica, and red with blood under the eyelids). Though a 
subordinate piece of mechanism, its office is important, for 
by its chemical operations it secretes a thin slimy fluid, 
which prevents the eye from becoming glassy and dry, 
trom its exposure to the atmosphere and other causes, and 
it also serves the office of oil in common machinery, for 
permitting the easy gliding of the eye, and the easy sliding 
of the eylids over the eyeball. There exists also the appa- 
ratus for the secretion or preparation of the tears, a piece 
of machinery very curious, very ingenious, and very 
small, but the utility is very great. These consist of 
glands, vessels, conduits, and canals. The machinery 
which prepares the tears, and their conduits are placed 
in the corner of the eye and along the edges of the eyelid 
In the natural state, the tears, after washing the globe of 
the eye, are collected in a reservoir, the little red globe vi- 
sible in the living eye, transmitted by a canal, formed by the 
bones, into the nose; but when the tears are secreted too 
copiously, the reservoir cannot contain them, and they 
overflow the eyelids, and running down the cheeks, cause 
crying. The eye is a sensitive organ, and performs a 
principal part in the play of the passions; and this little 
beautiful machine is far from being the least impressive 
actor; for who has a heart so hard that has not been 
melted with tears! whose compassion has not been raised 
at the sight of the tears of woe! and whose anger has not 
been immediately disarmed, when the tears of weakness 
or contrition have flowed! Nature, ever careful of her 
finer workmanship, and more delicate structure, defends 
them with infinite care; and for the eye she has not yet 
finished her protecting provisions of wisdom. ‘There are 
the eyelids, the voluntary guardians of the beautiful 
machine of vision from dangers arising from the contact 
of foreign bodies, and they are fringed at their edges by 
long lines of hair, emblems of beauty and security. Na- 
ture, in the construction of the living human body, has 
united science and usefulness with beauty; for these hairs 
act like fly-traps, preventing the little insects and floating 
particles of dust with which our atmosphere abounds from 
intruding into the sphere of vision, while it is protected 
from greater mischief and interruption by the eyelids, 
whose mechanism is such that they, like careful watch- 
men, guard involuntarily when wearied nature takes her 


repose. 
(To be continued&) 





“Che Traveller. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN TO 
LONDON. 
-_—a— 
(Continued from page 279.) 








The mind's dependance on the body was proved by the 
activity and hilarity of my mental faculties as I dressed, 
in our little dormitory, tothe music of the breakfast appa- 
ratus in the next apartment, the following morning ; for my 
health was excellent. Every thing about me seemed de- 
lightful. The sun shot his beams through the lens in the 
chamber’s roof, and strongly illuminated all within ; whilst 
the busy trampling above, and the living din on the other 
side the door, with voices to which I was a stranger arous- 
ing my curiosity, kept up a pleasurable excitement. Hap- 





of our internal powers. Without is ever the same. Seasons 
mutate with unerring regularity; day succeeds night at 
constant periods ; tides rise and fall ;eplants vegetate and 
decay; flowers bloom and wither; the mechanical and 
chemical properties of bodies remain true to their nature, 
and man and all living beings are still encircled by the 
mysterious sleep of the past and the future ;—whilst the 
heavenly bodies run their eternal round silently since the 
days of our great astronomer, just as before, and natural 
facts were, ere Bacon taught us how to make our minds 
immortal by observing them. Beholding the same scenes 
allows one to associate painful reflections, and perhaps, in 
gloomy despondency, torush out of being ; whilst another 
stands'and contemplates with rapture. And I dare say 
Newton’s next neighbour, familiar with the same objects 
without, was his mental antipode. 

At Falmouth I found we had exchanged the young 
soldier for three strangers :—an elderly man, a young mid. 
shipman, and a naval officer. The youngster, though a 
small boy, was chattering with all the importance that 
having, as he said, ** cursed and commanded old lubbers” 
(meaning British seamen) could give to the impertizent 
vanity of a lad, associating with his superiors in age, mis- 
taking silence for attention, and remarks for praise. I do 
not know what is the particular authority of such pert 
puppies on board a man of war, but if they have any over 
brave men, how insupportably galling it must be! besides 
its being a breach of martial law to disobey the caprice of 
such, their superiors. There is something in the idea 
of our present military and naval policy that disagrecs 


with my notions of a free people; and the dealing in com. , 


missions has created a crowd of heroes whom I cordially 
despise. Instead of the bold, valiant front, and the sinewy 
mutilated body of true veterans, commanding, after having 
fought ofien and well in defence of their country, we are 
annoyed by the apish tricks of theslim and delicate thinge 
that lounge about the streets, the joint production of the 
military tailor, bootmaker, and barber. Like all other 
insects that are engendered in corrupting fatness, they are 
the consequences of ** things as they are.” I saw once, 
in Dublin, a dragoon officer, so young and slender that 
his accoutrements seemed a heavy load for hims and 
every person stared with a similar impression: still, 
now and then, I meet an individual whose appearance ho. 
nours the service of his country. True courage, blended 
with humanity, are stamped upon every feature, and each 
line in the countenance is the record of brave deeds. 
Though I aate war, and reflect upon it as being incident 
only to humanity, and nearly counterbalancing all the ad- 
vantages of civilization, yet I love to hear such recite their 
adventures—telling of scenes of carnage, and of exercising 
some of the highest and noblest feelings and faculties of 
the human soul ; besides admiration cannot be witheld as 
the meed of daring heroism. These and a long continue 
ation of similar thoughts arose, in contemplating the stri- 
king appearance of the strange naval officer. Though his 
spacious skull and fine bold cast of countenance bespoke 
great energy and courage, yet he had all the suavity of 


true politeness; whilst his tanned skin (though fair-com- . 


plexioned) and weather-worn angular features told of much 
experience, yet he was silent and unobtrusive. It is a 
maxim of mine (first obtained, I believe, from Lord Bacon) 
to talk with every man upon his own knowledge, or line 
of life, if possible. It answers two good ends: you afford 
every one the opportunity of saying something about what 
he knows best, and gather a store of facts and observations 
that may prove very useful. 

After breakfast, in taking a turn upon deck, I made a 
few remarks about astronomy and navigation to the officer 
who had before saluted me: this led to his giving me an 
admirable explanation of practical navigation, and of the 
use of many nautical instruments. From one thing to 
another he touched upon his voyage to St. Helena with 
Napoleon, in the Northumberland. Though I had read 
accounts, in English and French, of this matter, till quite 


which prowl by nights a greenish and bluish cast in ani- | piness, like knowledge, is evidently no more than the state weary, yet a most lively interest induced me to listen about 
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the mighty ** fallen”—from the lips of one who had, for 
so long a time, und during such an interesting period, lived 
with the Ex-Emperor. The surviving relatives of de- 
ceased celebrity—people who have resided with, conversed 
with, or have personally known those who are objects of 
our admiration, or of our regret, or who have acquired 
fame for any peculiar ability or line of conduct—such per- 
sons form a singular link between that celebrity and the 
world ; and whilst we approach the survivors we feel that 
those famous personages are not wholly dead; and the 
society of these who live brings us nearer to those who are 
nomore. There isa consciousness of this kind even in 
meeting with one who has merely seen, or casually con- 
versed with, eminent persons departed—or even only at a 
very great distance, though still existing. 

The officer's remarks, though very interesting as made 
by himself, concerning Napoleon, were little different from 
what has been given to the public by O’ Meara, Las Cases, 
and others. From his situation in the ship he merely had 
the opportunity of silently beholding this celebrated cap- 
tive. Napoleon struck him as differing much from the 
pictures and bustshe had seenof him. His face and figure 
looked much broader and more square, larger indeed, in 
every way, than any representations of him. There was 
not the least trace of colour in his cheeks ; in fact, his skin 
was more like marble than ordinary flesh : not the smallest 
wrinkle could be discerned on his brow, nor an approach 
to a furrow in any part of his countenance ; his health and 
spirits, judging from appearances, were excellent. His 
manner of speaking was rather slow, and perfectly distinct : 
he waited with great patience, generally, for answers to his 
questions ; his eyes, frequently bent on vacancy, and not 
possessing a permanent lustre, occasionally (when excited 
by a point of particular interest) became brilliant, and 
sometimes dazzling in their expression. In company, a 
kindly benignity generally played over his features, which, 
with the lonely and lofty abstraction that often stole over 
them, made him an object of the most intense interest, 
whilst he was beloved by all with a deep sympathy. 

From the person of Napoleon our conversation turned to 
the leading events of his government, and the general po- 
litics of Europe, as a subject. That revolutions are the 
result of government measures, just as certain as disease 
follows mismanagement of the human body ;—that that 
in France was misdirected ; that Napoleon was first a 
patriot, but finding his mental powers and energies superior 
to all else, he quenched the blazing star of his true glory 
in the selfishness of personal ambition; that England had 
consulted her political safety less than she had been de- 
luded by her respect for legitimacy in carrying on her long, 
expensive, and bloody wars; but that misfortunes had 
taught her wisdom, and that the light of scientific research 
and general knowledge bursting forth from even her vil- 
lages, was a proof of it:—that each of these points was true 
we cordially agreed. é 

In our course from a great individual to noble deeds, 
and to the ** weal and wo” of nations, our attention was 
suddenly attracted to the lower order of passengers at 
the foremost part of the vessel, who had knotted: to- 
gether, and were uttering a low, but general expression 
of indignant horror at some wretch who had crept into one 
of the stables, amongst a number of them. They might 
have discovered something fearfully disgusting, as they si- 
multaneously shrank to the other side. It appears that 
the fellow had stepped on board at Falmouth, and lain 

down, as if to sleep ; but when he showed his face, which 
was the most beastly and ferociously unintellectual I ever 
beheld, some one gave the alarm that he was Hare, the 
notorious companion of Burke, the murderer. Certainly 
here was a most complete contrast to the object of the 
thoughts he had disturbed. Whether he was the wretch 
in question, I know not ; but one, to appearance, fitter for 
the purpose of cold-blooded murder I never met with 
amongst the ruffian-looking resurrectionists I have occa- 
sionally seen at Dublin. Even mentioning their names 


the sensations, almost approaching to a dead faint, that 
came over my frame once, when, unexpectedly, coming 
upon a gang of them, sitting carousing in one of the vaults 
of the College Anatomy House, which I was exploring out 
of curiosity. Under-ground, at a great distance from help, 
surrounded by the putrifying remains of partially-dissected 
limbs,—skulls piled up dry,—or with bones, half-scraped 
from the macerating mug, tumbling under the feet,— 
nearly overcome by the stench of the horfible place,—and 
at once to break in upon their privacy, with every oppor- 
tunity and motive to make merchandise of me, I was 
induced to march back much faster than I had entered. 
So complete was the persuasion of the deck passengers that 
the fellow was a Burkeite, and had equally deserved the 
fate of his companion, that, without any sense of danger, 
they kept aloof to a considerable distance, some of them 
declaring that they would keep watch of him in the night. 
However, he left us at Plymouth, during the day; and 
the comfort of the passengers was restored. 

As we sailed near the coast of Cornwall, nothing pre- 
sented itself ashore to break the monotony of the barren 
scenery. .On our right, now and then a vessel would scud 
past with as much activity as ourselves, who had both 
wind and steam. I am sure it requires no small tact so 
to manage the sails and helm, that the same wind shall 
propel vessels in exactly opposite directions ; and this I 
saw done, in numerous instances, along the coast. 

In spite of myself I could not forbear looking at the 
melancholy picture that a young man presented, who 
seemed hastening: fast towards his end, in a consumption, 
as he sat supported on the quarter-deck by an elderly per- 
son, his mother, I suppose,—trying, doubtless, for im- 
provement from the voyage. I made no inquiries who or 
what they were ; nor did I sympathize with them, though I 
saw plainly the mark of death in every feature, for every one 
knows that, in this disease, flattering hope deceives the 
victims to the last; and it gives them acute pain if you 
appear to think otherwise. The sick youth’s condition 
awoke no painful recollections of a particular nature in 
my mind; (though two near and dear relatives had in 
my arms expired of this malady, ** like the last flickering 
of a dying flame ;"’)—but the solemn truth of every mo- 
ment bringing death nearer to each of us, the young, the 
old, the healthy, and the feeble, struck conviction forcibly, 
though without any painful emotion. The fear of death 
is a common expression; but it is a feeling which rests 
rather in the love of life being instinctive, than in any 
consideration of the pains of actual dissolution. I do not 
believe that death gives pain longer than the intellectual 
faculties are capable of reflecting upon losing hold of life. 
Hence Shakspeare says death is *‘in apprehension ;”” and 
why the Christian, who longs for holy freedom, rejoices in 
the prospect of his deliverance. The struggles, the distorted 
countenance, and the involuntary groan or shriek of 
many in their last moments, are not proofs of the least 
suffering to the patient, however they may agonize the 
beholders, who sympathize, and associate pain with such 
appearances. Galvanism could, no doubt, produce the 
same, if properly applied to the various organs thus thrown 
into action. It is true that artificial torments may precede 
death ; but I speak of death itself only, which is when it 
has arrived, according to a law of nature; and nature her- 
self, in no case, acts from a design so imperfect as to in- 
clude suffering to sensitive beings, or a want of harmony 
in the other parts of creation’s laws. ‘* See the old man,” 
to use the words of Bich&t, ** unconsciously separated 


sprinkling of ** small craft’ about us, telling that we were 


; hot far from Plymouth. Constantly running rather near 


the shote had made the scene unvarying, unless now and 
then a vessel appeared in the horizon. The air moving 
scarcely to a whisper amongst our rigging, each that hove 
in sight had all sails set. Directing my eye to an object 
in the distance, which appeared stationary, upon inquiry 
I found it was the celebrated Eddystone Lighthouse. 
Through the telescope I plainly distinguished this struc- 
ture, and even a considerable portion of the everlasting 
foundation upon which it is reared. I should like much to 
see it nearer; and to be in it during a storm, so nobly 
withstanding the beating fury of the western waves. The 
Eddystone rocks were for ages an object of the mariner's 
fears; but at length, in the year 1696, Henry Winstanley 
undertook to erect a lighthouse on this fearful spot. In 
the course of four years the edifice was completed, and the 
architect felt so assured of its stability, that he wished he 
might be within it ‘during the greatest storm that ever 
blew under heaven.” His wish was unfortunately grati- 
fied. On the 26th of Nov. 1703, the most tremendous 
storm that is detailed in the records of any country, swept 
away, in a few hours, this boasted work, and left only the 
bare rock standing proudly erect. No further trace of the 
architect, his people, or of the unwearied and dangerous 
labour of four years remained save a few large irons used 
to fasten the building to the reck. However, soon after, 
a silk-mercer undertook the dangerous task, and em 
his lighthouse was only a wooden one, yet it resisted the 
elemental fury during forty-six years, and was at last 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, 
was then chosen as a person well calculated to repair so 
important and national a loss. He cut the rock, which 
slopes to the south-west, into horizontal steps, into which 
he dovetailed and united by strong cement Portland 
stone and granite. The whole, to thirty-feet high, are 
solid masses of stone engrafted into each other, and united 
by every means of additional strength. ‘The building has 
four rooms, one above the other, and at the top a gallery 
and lantern. The stone floors are flat above, but concave 
beneath, and are kept from pressing against the sides of 
the building by a chain let into the walls. It is nearly 
eighty feet high, and since its completion it has been as 
immovable as the rock it stands upon, which almost may 
be called its parent. 

There are many interesting stories told of the tenants 
of these horrible solitudes. They are two men, and I be- 
lieve stay six months without change or communication 
with land. ‘Instances are upon record where, after a few 
days, they have quarrelled, and never again spoken to each 
other to cheer their dreary situation. This is a fine com- 
ment upon the selfishness of human nature, that when all 
is known about others, and interest has nothing to hope 
from the unknown, indifference and contempt follow. For 
these wretches know the fate and fortune of each other, 
and have no motive to disguise their natural propensities. 
Except where the tie involves affection, as between man 
and wife, let none presume so far upon the friendshif of any 
other person’s, bound in interests merely by ** society’s vast 
chain,”’ nor trust in their disinterestedness, so as to show 
what he is, say all he thinks, or tell whatever he knows. 











from earthly existence by the gentle kindness of nature ; 
first one faculty that ties him to the external world gives 
place, then another, till life yields up its last retreat in the 
heart, without evidence of pain or sorrow.” And even if 
the pain of death be in our foreknowledge of it, that can 
yield suffering to weak minds only ; whilst to know our 
mortality has raised us infinitely above the brutes, whieh 
know it not, by teaching us that we have immortal souls, 





Liverpool. E. 6. 
(To be continued.) 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 

[From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer | Extreme| Uhermu-\Extr me, State of Hemarke 
at during | meter8 [heat ¢u- the Wine at 
goon, Night. |morving jrin Day. at noon. aorn. 

Mar. 
10 | 29 50; 39 0| 43 O| 50 O} S.W. |Cloudy, 
11 {29 56) 45 O| 48 O| 53 Oj|W.N.W./Cloudy. 
12 |29 74] 48 O| 51 O}] 55 O|W.N.W. r. 
13 | 29 94| 40 0} 44 0} 48 O|W.N.W./Fair. 
14 |29 73| 42 0] 45 O| 50 O| S.W. |Cloudy. 
15 | 29 14) 456 0} 60 O; 61 O W. (Stormy. 
16 129 40| 33 0} 4) O| 45 O Ww. IStormy. 














llth, Rain during night.—12th, Six, p.m. stormy.—13th, 





—a gloriously expanding principle of imperishable unity. 





makes the crown of my head creep coldly, as I recollect 


These reflections were brought to a close by the lively 


Very stormy during night.—l4th, Stormy during night. 
16th, Severe gale during vight.—16th, Rain during night, 
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THE KALEIDOSCORE. 











THE DEPARTED. 
i oe 
From Scraps and Sketches, by ‘‘ Two of us." 
They are gone,—our old companions,— 
They have bade the earth farewell; 








CONSUMPTION. 
——_ 

On earth unearthly ;—seeming to belong 

Tv beings of another, happier sphere, 

And but a moment given to Unger here, 
Bright visitant from the celestial throng ! 
Such, and so lovely is the guise put on 

By fairest of the multitude of death, 

Consumption ;—that a holy beauty hath 
Surpassing thought; a loveliness its own, 
Tender, subduing, and almost divine:— 

And they. who've watched beside the fading flower, 

Glowing more brightly as approached the hour, 
The fatal hour must to the tomb consign; — 
They, only they can tell, how sweetly fair, 
How heaven-illumed, the scene reflected there! 

Liverpool. G. 





HEALTH, 
—>— 

Granted were offered thee each envied thing, 
Rank, beauty, wealth; with pain combined, 
Languor, disease; that preying on the mind 

Did midnight shadows o’er fair nature fling, 

And tinge with funeral hue the blushing rose;— 
Could hesitation for a moment, here, 

Linger in doubt ?—Lives there who could prefer 

The idle pageantry of mock repose 

To that the offspring of unbroken health? 

Nest unimpaired, the throbbing nerves unwrung, 
The step elastic, vigorous, and strong, 

And all the mountain maid's uncounted wealth? 

Happier the hind, Hygeia, boasting thee, 

Than, health disowned, the heir of royalty ! 

Liverpeoi. G. 





THE SUPREME, 
=_>— 

(From Dr. Bowring'’s “ Poetry of the Magyars..’ 
Oh Power almighty and benevolent! 

‘What tongue éan tell, what heart of man conceive, 
Though trembling deeply with the great desire, 
The wonders of thy hand? Mutely I gaze, 

My disobedient organs fix'd in shame 

At their own meanness infinite, nor move, 

Nor dare, with airy word inadequate,— 

Oh, how inadequate !—thy labours name. 

This earth, thy temple, edifice immense, 
Arched over by that sapphire vault sublime, 
Within whose span I worship thee in love,— 
This earth is a poor mole, an outwork mean, 
On thy creation's farthest verge forlorn, 

With our bliad planets al!, and our small sun, 
A petty captain of the universe, 
Leading a straggling troop of slight regard: 
These things I see, these minor things admire, 
And contemplate in vain, How rise to thee? 
Oh, God, ineffable | low very low 
I sink before thy throne magnificent, 
Beneath thy footstool, yonder starry cope; 
But never can humility decline 

* Unto the calm abjection due to thee 
From the frail insect, at thy glorious feet 
Prostrated In dishonourable dust. 


And have pass’d away like music's tone, 
In a fadeless clime to dwell. 


They are gone from the paths by the hill’s green side, 
Where we used to stray when the day-light died ; 

From the mountain’s brow, where we mark’d the gleams 
Of the evening sun-light on glancing streams, 

Whose rushing waters and feathery spray 

Were ting’d with the hues of departing day. 


Shall we no more behold them, 
Beautiful as of yore? 

Will they not come, with their looks of love, 
From the undiscover'’d shore? 


No!—They have pass’d, like a dream away; 
Gone, like the pleasures of yesterday ; 

Vanish'd, as stars that have left the sky, 
Leaving no record or trace on high; 

As the cherish’d notes of some song’s glad tone, 
That live but in memory,—so have they flown. 


But the music of their voices 
In our hearts is sounding now; 
Those silvery tones we lov’d to hear 
‘Neath the pine-tree's rustling bough. 


Now, the once-glad hearth has a vacant place; 

We look in vain for some vanish’d face; 

| Darken'd and clos’d is the gentle eye 

| That look'd on our childhood lovingly. 

Who has not mourn’d, and yet mourn’d in vain, 
When life's silken cord has been snapp'd in twain? - 


Would that we might recal them 
Unto the homes of earth, 

That they might gladdén our weary hearts 
With their tones of love and mirth. 


Oh! it may not be!—ye may eall in vain! 

| The lost ones have broken their earthly chain, 
And wing’d their flight to that region afar, 
Where the light is neither from sun nor star. 
Spring shall return us the rose’s breath ; 

But who shall lighten the face of death ? 


Have they for aye departed— 
Those forms which death has veii'd ? 
And shall the light of their sunny eyes 
For ever be conceal’d ? 


No! ye will follow! ye, too, must go 

From all that ye cling to and love below ! 
Prepare, then, to join with the shining band 
Who wander on through that glorious land, 
Where friends before you have sought to dwell, 
And the heart ne'er echoes one sad farewell. 





SMiscellanics. 


SUPERSTITION OF MR. SOUTHEY. 
Southey must be getting into dotage if we may judge 
| from the following passage from his Colloquies.—Adit. Kal. 
| Probability of Apparitions.—That such things should 
| be, is probable, @ priori; and I cannet refuse assent to the 
| strong evidence that such things are, nor to the common 
| consent that has prevailed among all people, every where, 

in all ages,—a belief, indeed, which is truly Catholic in 
| the widest acceptation of the word. They who have en- 
| deavoured to dispossess the people of their old instinctive 
| belief in such things, have done tittle service to individuals, 
| and much injury to the community. My serious belief 
| amounts to this, that preternatural impressions are some- 
, times communicated to us for wise purposes ; and that de- 
| parted spirits are sometimes pormitted to manifest them- 
' selves. ; 





--—-- 











A Remarkable Chase in pursuit of a thief lately took 
place at South Bemfleet. The inhabitants of that place, 
some time since, in consequence of numerous depredations, 
engaged George Colley, formerly a Bow-street officer, but 
now enrolled in the new police, as a patrol. Aman named 
Lewis, belonging to a gang of six or seven desperate 
characters, who have been the terror of the neighbour. 
hood, was suspected of robbing Mr. Daines, a carpenter, 
at Bemficet, of some timber; he was apprehended: by 
Colley and lodged in the cage, but in the course of the 
night bis prison was broken open, and he was released 
by some of his companions. In consequence of informa. 
tion, Colley went to a farm on Bowers Marshes. when a 
man named Johnson no sooner saw him approaching than 
he took to his heels, and made for the river which parts 
Canvey Island and Bowers Marshes. Being closely pursued 
by Colley, Johnson took to the water, and was followed 
by Colley; both reached the other side in safety; the chase 
was kept up for four hours, during which the thief and 
his staunch pursuer crossed the river twenty times, but 
Colley eventually succeeded in capturing the man, who 
has since been committed, ,and will take his trial at the 
ensuing session.—Essev Herald. 


Royal Epigram.—The Duke of Newcastle is celebrated 
for the length of his. foot; it was said, by a late jocose 





street was announced by the tip of his foot five minutes 
before he reached the corner of Pall-mall. Lord Rolle, 
however, stands upon a still more extensive pedestal ; a 
fact which, some years ago, was made the subject of a 
royal epigram : 
“« When Rolle to petty sessions goes, 
He does not go on petti-toes !” 


An uncourtly Preacher.—If we can trust a current 
tradition, contests between the pulpit and the throne 
occurred more than once in the face of the congregation. 
It is said, a young preacher, dilating before James’s face 
on some matter highly offensive to him, the monarch lost 
his patience, and said alvud, ‘I tell thee, man, either to 
speak sense or come down.” To which reasonable request, 





** And IT tell thee, man, I will neither speak sense nor 
come down.”—Sir W, Scott’s History of Scotland. 





Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing nasg tm1- 
trations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND awnp SON, 
Sole Proprietors. of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any witheut being Inclosed with & Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

‘© A,ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 78., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other’ Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. a 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; ‘producés WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. j 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by s 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating pene it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produce« by Cold’ 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation ; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Sorentss; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 


h 


statesman, that the arrival of his Grace in St. James's. | 
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as it might be thought, the preacher stoutly replied, 


~ NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the’ 





which possesses properties of surprising ene? gy, in producing 
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Traveller, whose avoeations expose him to various 4 
of weather, it provesan infallible ppeoie. a prompt resource, , 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 
Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. , 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address‘ 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON,-20, Hatton-garden. 
The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold-. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, . 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printery@astle- 
street; KE. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Ri ond. ; 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per-. 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil-* 
liam’, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi-, 





cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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The Bouquet. 


«7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 


—>_— 
(Continued from our last.) 
CHAPTER XX.—CONCLUDED. 

Forming their domestic establishment on these 
correct rules, both of good morals and good taste, 
the young couple took asmall convenient house ina 
thicker settled »part of the city than Paul had 
hitherto lived in. It was neatly and tastefully fur- 
nished. If it had not elegance, it had comfort. It 
did not present the contrast, suv often met with, of 
bare aa comfortless chambers, and splendidly fur- 
nished drawing-rooms—of a luxurious table for com- 

ny, anda scanty table for themselves, and almost 
starvation for their servants. Instead of wasting 
their substance in show and entertainment for people 
who cated not for, and often laughed at them for 
their pains, they surrounded themselves with every- 
day comforts, which every member of the family 
enjoyed; and, instead of a grand party once in the 
winter, to which they asked persons with whose 
names alone they were acquainted, and who thought 
they did them great honour by appearing for half 
an omen which they praia not only what 
they saved by denying themselves common neces- 
saries, but too often involved themselves in debt to 

rocure—which, when procured and displayed, sub- 
Peeted them to as much ridicule as the daw in pea- 
cock’s feathers ;—instead of these, and many equally 
serious sacrifices of comfort, and vain attempts at 
equality with those of higher stations and larger in- 
comes, they surrounded themselves with the conve- 
niences of life, which derived an elegance from their 
neatness and order. They chose their society from 
their equals, and thus avoided the envy of inferiors, 
and the contempt of superiors. When thrown by ac- 
cident either into the circle above or the circle be- 
low'them, the unpretending simplicity and benevo- 
lence of their manners to the one ensured them kind- 
ness and good will; while that dignity, which a cul- 
tivated mind always imparts to character, obtained 
for them esteem and respect from the other. In the 
most fashionable circles it would be difficult to 
find so much genius, taste, and literature, as Charles 
soon collected round his fire-side. Politicians and 
men in public life have little leisure for literary or 
scientific. pursuits; and many, perhaps more truly 
it might be said, that miost part of our djstinguished 
public characters have risen to eminence by the 
force of talent.and an’industry so exclusive, as to 
allow them no opportunity to supply the deficiencies 
of early education. ; 

In society, few enjoy the leisure which the clerks 
in public. offices enjoy; they have motive and lei- 
sure for scientific and literary pursuits, and among 
them dre often found more highly cultivated minds 
than among the gayer and higher ciréles of society. 

Charles, at least, used to tell his sister when she 
was descanting ‘on the fashionable parties, balls, 
&e. xc. which she frequented, of her mornings spent 
in idle visiting, and her evenings in crowds where 
the wisest philosopher and the silliest coxcomb were 
reduced to an equality by that refinement of polite- 
ness which deems it rude and pedantic to introduce 
science or literature into fashionable chit chat, (con- 
versation it could not be called;) he used to tell her 
that, notwithstanding the brilliancy and ‘fashion of 
such assemblies, in fact, he enjoyed the best society, 
and more real gaiety, than she ever found in her gay 
life. Often would he try to persuade her to relin- 
quish her heartless and insipid pleasures; the crowds 
in which she found no friends, for the animated, in- 
tellectual, and varied pleasures of his social circle, 
and would propose to her several amiable and intel- 
ligent young men whose hearts might be gained. 
She would haughtily and impatiently -turn from 
him, and declare’ she would never. marry if she did 
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not marry in the first circle; and as for pleasures,} the Secretary was expressing his regret and_ his ig: 


she despised any pleasures but such as were to be! 


found only in the first circle. Thus she threw away 


norance of any one who could supply his place, to 
Mr. L—b—e, who was with him at a moment when 


real happiness for its shadow—the dog in the fable} a communication from the Spanish Minister was 


was not more silly. 


brought to him. Mr. L—b—e had become well ac- 


Charles never let a day pass without stopping to/ quainted with Charles. As the beloved friend of his 


shake hands with his parents, and inquire after their 
health. When the weather was pleasant he would 
often persuade his mother to:go home with him; 
his father would join them when he closed the shop, 
and Lydia would receive them with the tenderness 
and respect that she had felt for her own parents. 
She studied, in the most minute particulars, to make 
their visits agreeable. In one corner she placed the 
rocking-chair, in which her own mother had so often 
rocked her when an infant, and sitting down on a 
low stool by good Mrs. M‘Carty, she would take her 
hand, and looking affectionately in her face, would 
say, “ Now, indeed, you seem to me a mother!” 
And when, of an evening, Mr. M‘Carty would enter, 
she would draw his chair close by the fire, take his 
hat, place a stand by him, on which was a pipe, to- 
bacco-box, and newspapers. In return, he would} 
stroke her cheek, or lay his hand on her head, and! 
say, “ May God bless you, my child !—yes, God nill 
bless you for all your kind-heartedness.” ‘Then put- 
ting up his feet on the fender, spreading out his 
hands to the blazing fire, he would look round with 
a smile of delight on the neat, cheerful apartment, 
on the happy Charles, and his amiable wife, and ex- 
claim, “ Well, deary, what do you say now — who has 
made the, best choice, Timothy or Charles? Where 
is most happiness? Among all those gilt chairs, and 
big looking-glasses, and gay curtains, and that great 
cold drawing-room, at Timothy’s, or in this nice com- 
fortable parlour of Charles’s? Say, deary, which is 
best, raal gentility, or raal happiness.” 

Mrs. M‘Carty would draw a long breath, or sigh, if 
you please, and shaking her head, would say--“ Now, 
don’t you, ‘Tim, dear, don’t you be reminding me of 
my foolish notions—the wisest folks may make mis- 
takes ; though I allow you were right, and I was 
wrong, don’t be twitting me about it, Tim, dear, see- 
ing that I have paid dear enough for my folly. Poor 
Timothy !—Oh, Charles, he don’t look himself—no 
more he does.—So light-hearted and kind-hearted 
too as he used to be—but now, poor ‘Tim, he looks 
as worn down as if he had to work from morning to 
night, and yet he has nothing: at all at all, but his| 
pleasures to look after.” 

Every Sunday Charles, Lydia, and Paul dined 
with the good old folks, and how proud and how 
pleased would Mrs. M‘Carty look, when, as they 
came from church, she turned round and saw her 
son and his wife following close behind her, as she 
leaned on her old man’s arm! The family of their 
eldest son had been requested to do so likewise, but 
not even on the Sabbath day could they find time. 
In truth, it was Colonel Lenox and his daughter’s 
endeavour to break off, as far as possible, the con. 
nexion with Timothy’s family. Sometimes he would 
steal away, unknown to his wife, and join this happy 
family cirele—and even Catharine, now and then, 
performed what to her was an irksome duty. 

Mr. L—b—e advised Charles to make himself 
master of as many of tie living languages as he 
could, as this kind of knowledge might be peculiarly 
useful to him in the line of life he had chosen. 

With French he was already acquainted. T’rom 
his intimacy with the family of the sculptor, and 
several other Italians, who formed a part of his sv- 
cial circie, and with the assistance of Paul and Lydia, 
he soon made himself acquainted with their lan- 
guage. He then turned his attention to the Spanish, 
which was easily attained, after knowing French 
and Italian, especially as in Mr. T——t, his teacher, 
he found an amiable and agreeable Companion, who 
was soon added to his fire-side circle. About this 
time some difficulties took place between our go. 
vernment. and that of Spain, and a constant and 
highly confidential correspondence was carried on 
hetween their Minister and the Secretary of State. 





The gentleman to whom the translation of the di- 
plomatie notes was usually eonfided, was ill, and 


favourite pup'! he felt interested for him, and to this 
good will was soon added, admiration for his chas 
racter. He had determined, as far as was in his 
power, to advance the interests of his protegee, and 
did not lose so good an opportunity. Such were his 
commendations of this young man, that the Secre- 
tary, without further hesitation, confided to him a 
communication of the highest interest. 

The manner in which Charles performed the task 
justified the recommendation of his friend, Mr. 
L—l—e: he exceeded the expectations of the Secre- 
tary. There was a perspicuity in the style, that 
showed the writer to be acquainted with the subject 
under discussion, and an elegance, which discovered 
correct and cultivated taste. On expressing this 
opinion to My. L—b—e, this benevolent man failed 
not to deepen the favourable impression made on the 
Secretary’s mind, and begged he might introduce 
his yound friend. 

The unpretending, yet dignified, manners of 
Charles M'Carty were highly, prepossessing. ‘The 
conversation was purposely turned by his attentive 
friend on such subjects as would develop the powers 
of his mind and the extent of his information, 
which, without this benevolent attention, might have 
been concealed by his modesty. Mr. L—b—e lin 
gered a few moments after Charles had taken his 
leave, and the Secretary, shaking his hand, thanked 
him for what he said “ was the discovery of a real 
treasure to him, a young man who to native genius 
added extensive information, undoubted probity, 
and unassuming manners.” ‘The gentleman whose 
illness had occasioned the employment of Charles, 
died, and he was chosen to fill his place. 

With how little cost and in how many ways can 
real benevolence make itself useful! Itis wonderful 
that men, who have the power, do not more fre 

uently use it te raise merit from obscurity, and to 
draw into notice talents concealed by modesty or 
poverty. 

Charles was now in a situation which introduced 
him to the acquaintance of many distinguished per- 
sons, and the known confidence he enjoyed, had he 
been of an ambitious or intriguing disposition, would 
have given him great political influence. ° 

He was now asked to the house of the Secretary, 
and, had he been like his sister, would have seized 
with avidity the opportunity this afforded of an in 
troduction to the fashionable world. But he was 
not like his sister, either in habit or disposition. He 
knew his income would not allow of his living with 
persons in high office on an equality, and he was too 
proud to receive attentions he could not reciprocate. 
He knew, too, that Lydia’s education and manners 
were not such as would enable her to appear to ad- 


vantage in the circles of fashion, and when he saw ° 


her loved, and admired, and respected, in the circle 
in which she now lived, he could not think of ex- 
posing her to the loss of these advantages—of ex 
vosing her to certain mortification, which would not 
be compensated by the gratified vanity of associating 
with persons of high rank. “But above all, he would 
not exchange the tranquil, the intellectual, and 
heartfelt pleasures he enjoyed in his present mode of 
life, for the insipid and tiresome amusements of the 
gay world, (To be continwed.) 





THE SHAKSPEAREAN ELYSIUM, 
——_, 
(From Lectures on English Poetry, by the late Henry Neele) 
A tew evenings ago, after L had spent several hours in 
the perusal of Shakspeare, and while my mind was occu. 
pied in reflecting upon that amazing genius which had 


** exhausted worlds, and then imagined new,” one of those» 


reveries to which I have lately been subject, stole over my 


senses. I fancied myself seated in a crazy beat, upon a. 
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sluggish stream, over which a sturdy fellow of a waterman 
was rowing me. ** Whither are you carrying me, my 
friend ?’’ said I. ‘ 
**To the other world!” he replied, in a gruff voice, 
which caused a thrill throughout my whole frame. 
**To the other world!” exclaimed I; ‘* pray cn what 
part of it do you intend to land me?” 
‘* T have orders,” said he, **to take you to the Shak- 
epearean Elysium.” 
This was a place of which I had never heard before ; 
and I therefore begged him to explain himself more fully. 
‘* Why, Master,” said he, ** you must know that this 
Shakspeare created a world of his own; and filled it, more- 
over, with such a vast variety of characters, that, when 
their appointed times came, Pluto declined admitting them 
into his dominions; saying, that he had no room for them, 
unless he turned out his own subjects: this place was, 
therefore, created purposely for their reception, in which, 
as in the other, there is both an Elysium and a Tartarus. 
All the characters invented by the poet are sent to Ely- 
sium; excepting the very few that he has ill drawn, 
which, together with his bad puns, his bombast, and his 
indelicacies, are despatched to Tartarus; and also, ex- 


the real substantial world above, are, of course, under 
the dominion of Pluto.” 

*« Indeed,” said I, “this is a rare place to visit; but 
although you, saving your presence, are marvellously ill- 
favoured, you do not exactly answer the descriptions 
which I have read of that grim ferryman, Charon.” 

** No,” said he, sulkily; ** I am not exactly he, al- 
though my occupation is similar: I am the Boatswain 
mentioned in the ** Tempest,” and fill this office at the 
instigation of an old brute of a Neapolitan lord, named 
Gonzalo; who prophesied that I should be hanged in the 
other world, and has done all he could to make me wish 
myself so in this.” 

By the time that my ferryman had told me thus much, 
our boat had reached theshore. The first thing that I did 
upon landing was to look out for that *‘ gentleman with 
three heads,” as Mrs. Maloprop calls him, Cerberus. 
Instead of him, however, I found a good-looking mastiff, 
with only one head upon his shoulders, who turned out to 
be no other than our friend Crab, in the ** J'wo Gentle. 
men of Verona.” 1 soon afterwards learned that Bottom, 
the weaver, whose fondness for volunteering his services 
on all occasions, my readers must be aware of, was very 
anxious to fill this situation; as he said that he could 
boast of having, at least, two heads; namely, the one 
with which he was born, and the ass’s head which Master 
Puck had fixed upon him. The qualifications of Crab 
were, however, considered superior, and Bottom was dis- 
missed to Elysium. 

Seated upon the throne of these infernal regions, instead 
of Pluto and Proserpine, I found Tragedy and Comedy. 
The former saluted me with a very condescending bend of 
the head; and the latter, with a bewitching smile, pointed 
out to me the gate of Elysium. I entered, and after re- 
covering from the rapture which the delicious atmosphere, 
and the enchanting scenery excited, I looked around in 
search of come human object of curiosity. I found the 
place very thickly populated, and the inhabitants split 
into various small groups and parties. The first of these 
which I encountered consisted of six or seven persons, who 
were seated round a table in an arbour, and were eating 
and drinking, and making very merry. 1 soon found out 
that they were of that class of characters now no longer in 
existence, so admirably portrayed by the great poet, called 
Clowns, or Fools. Touchstone, ‘‘one that had been a 
eourtier,” was in the chair, end around him were ranged 
Launcelot Gobbo; the bitter and sarcastic, yet, withal, 
kifd-hearted fool in ** King Lear ;” the merry singing 
clown in ** Twelfth Night,” who made such irreverent 
sport of the cross garte:s of Malvolio; Pompey Bum, in 
one particular the greatest of them all; the Shepherd's 


nence. I also found this company pestered by a trouble- 
some fellow, whose object it evidently was to get admitted 
among them, but who took much pains to persuade them 
that he despised them immensely, and considered himself 
infinitely their superior. This person, whom they at 
length permitted to join them, I discovered to be Ape- 
mantus. The Grave-digger in ** Hamlet” I learned had 
long been desirous of making one amongst them; and at 
last, having made them a present of a goblet made out of 
the skull of Vorick, the King of Denmark's jester, a 
noted man of their fraternity in his time, he was voted in 
with acclamation. I soon found that Touchstone was the 
orator and oracle of the circle; and he had just finished 
his dissertation upon the seven causes, and was reading 
them a lecture upon things in general, at the time that I 
approached the party. 

After leaving this facetious group, I joined a party of 

supernatural beings. Amongst them I found that mis- 
chievous fellow Puck, pretending to make violent love to 
one of the Weird Sisters. The grim lady appeared to be 
much flattered by his attentions, and was cooking him a 
delicate dish of bat’s liver, baked; which she proposed 
that he should wash down with a cup of baboon’s blood. 
The waggish elf, however, was continually pestering her, 
by pinching her hips, pulling her beard, and riding away 
on her broom-stick. Caliban was sprawling on the lap of 
his mother Sycoraz, who kissed his lips, patted his cheeks, 
and fondled the foul monster like ababy. Tall ladies are 
said to be fond of little gentlemen, and accordingly I found 
that Hecate had been guilty of the abduction of Master 
Peasblossom, the favourite of Queen Tilania, and head- 
scratcher to Nicholas Bottom. This small Adonis seemed 
by no means proud of the lady’s attachment, and was, for 
a long time, vainly plotting his escape; until a humble- 
hee flying past them, he sprang upon its back, and rode 
away merrily to Fairy-land. 
I next met two ill-looking, yet evidently blustering fel- 
lows, moving along at a quick, stealthy pace, and casting 
many an alarmed look behind them; and about a hundred 
yards in the rear, I encountered a brace of sturdy-looking 
old gentlemen, one of whom carried a leek, and the other 
a cudgel in his hand. These were indications sufficient to 
inform me that the first-mentioned pair were those valorous 
military gentlemen, Ensign Pistol and Captain Paroiles ; 
and that their followers were the wholesome disciplinarians, 
Lafeu and Fluellen. 

Soon afterwards I found two persons in close consulta- 
tion, whose scowling brows, darkened countenances, and 
heaving bosoms, denoted much mental affliction. They 
were weighing clouds, and measuring ants’ legs; casting 
up ciphers, fathoming the profundity of a puddle, and 
taking the dimensions of a freckle on a lady’s cheek, which 
they viewed through a powerful magnifying glass. The 
result always appeared to astonish and distress them ex- 
ceedingly. { knew the first, by his black visage and mar- 
tial air, to be Othello; and guessed that the other was his 
fellow-dupe and brother-sufferer, Leontes. ° 
Lear, Hamlet, Jaques, and Timon seemed to be very 
close associates. Timon was giving a vehement descrip- 
tion of his sufferings, mental and bodily, when be was 
interrupted by Lear, who asked him how many daughters 
he had; and the querist shook his head incredulously, 
when he was answered that he bad not any. Master 
Slender passed by them, scratching his head violently ; 
upon which Jaques, with tears in his eyes, begged him to 
desist, saying that the small animals he was annoying, 
being ‘‘ native burghers” of his land, had as much right 
to inhabit there, as he had to occupy the ground upon 
which he stood. Slender thought he was laughing at him, 
and said that he would have him up before his cousin, 
Robert Shallow, Esq. a justice of the peace; upon which 
Hamict told him that he was *‘ a very, very ——— peacock !”” 
and bid him go to a nunnery. 

I continued walking on, and soon afterwards found my- 
self on the banks of a stream, which was of a very different 





Son, and Costard ; besides several others of inferior emi- 


imagined that this must be Lethe, or a branch thereof, 
and I afterwards learned that the latter had, originally, 
been the case; but that such was the antipathy between 
things Shakspearean and Lethean, that as soon as the first 
of our author's characters entered these Elysian fields the 
river shrunk from its channel, and at length left it com. 
pletely dry. Every one was much puzzled what to do 
with the deserted bed of the river, until, at the suggestion 
of Falstaff, it was filled with sack and sugar. I wag, 
therefore, not much surprised to find that worthy knight 
and his associates seated on its banks, with wooden bowls in 
their hands, where they were joined by several strangers, 
of whom Sir Toby Belch was the chief, and he soon be. 
came a favoyrite with his brother knight. Shallow came 
up to them, and very gravely remonstrated on the dig. 
soluteness of their lives; but finding that they would not 
leave their potations, he joined them, saying, that as he 
was in the commission, he might, probably, be useful in 
preventing @ breach of the peace. On this hint Dogberry 
and Verges joined the party, alleging, that as they were 
the Prince’s officers, they could execute his Worship’s 
warrant, if necessary. Sir Hugh Evans sat himself next 
to Fulstaff, saying, that it was unbecoming Christian men 
to follow such depraved courses, but that if they would 
just give him one cup of sack, he would drink to the 
amendment of their lives. 

The next change that ‘came o'er the spirit of my 
dream” placed me among a group of ladies. There I 
found Rosalind and Beatrice chatting very familiarly; 
only I thought that the gentle, though mirthful, spirit of 
the former seemed occasionally to shrink at the bitterness 
of her companion. /mogene and Viola were walking, 
arm in arm, very lovingly; as were also Julict and Des. 
demona. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Page, Mrs. Fenton, late 
Aune Page, and numerous other gossips, were seated 
round a tea-table, and inhaling and distributing scandal 
from a beverage, with which they had not the happiness 
to be acquainted in the world above. Mrs. Quickly was 
attending upon them very busily, though she contrived: 
to bear as large a share in the conversation as the ladies 
themselves. Such a clatter and a din I thought I had 
never heard raised before, even by female voices; when 
suddenly awaking, I found that the noise proceeded from 
my own sweet-voiced better-half, who told me that my 
fire had burnt out, my candle was glimmering in its 
socket, and that, unless I speedily roused myself, I must 
go supperless to bed.— News of Literature, 1826. 

———————— 
LAST MOMENTS OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON.. 
———— 
(From Lander’s African Records.) 


The violence of my grief having subsided, Pasko 
and Mudey, whom my exclamations had brought 
into the apartment, fetched me water, with which I 
washed the corpse, and with their assistance, carried 
it outside the hut, laid it ona clean mat, and wrapped 
itina sheet and blanket. After leaving it in this 
state nearly two hours, I put a large neat mat over 
the whole, and sent a messenger to make Bello ac- 
quainted with the mournful event, as well as to ob- 
tain his permission to have the body buried after the 
manner of my own country; and also to learn in 
what particular place the Sultan would wish to 
have it interred. The man soon returned with a 
favourable answer to the former pert of my request, 
and about twelve o’clock on the morning of the 
same day, a person came into the hut, accompanied 
by four slaves, to dig the grave, and wished me to 
follow him with the corpse. Accordingly, saddling 
my camel, the body was placed on the animal’s back, 
and throwing a British flag over it, I requested the 
men to proceed. Having passed through the dismal 
streets of Soccatoo, we travelled almost unobservedly, 
at a solemn pace, and halted near Jungavie, a I 
village, built on a rising ground about five miles 
south-east of the city. The body was then taken 
from the camel’s back, and placed in a shed, whilst 
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the slaves were employed in digging the grave. 
Their task being speedily accomplished, the corpse 
was borne to the brink of the pit, and I planted the 
flag close to it; then, uncovering my head, and 
opening a prayer-book, amidst showers of tears, I 
read the impressive funeral service of the Church of 
England over the remains of my valued master—the 
English flag waving slowly and mournfully over 
them ‘at the same moment. Not a single soul lis- 
tened to this peculiarly distressing ceremony ; for the 
slaves were quarrelling with each other the whole of 
the time it lasted. 

This being done, the flag was taken away, and the 
body slowly lowered into the earth ; and I wept bit- 
terly as I gazed, for the last time, on all that re- 
mained of my intrepid and beloved master. The 
grave was quickly c osed, and I returned to the vil- 
lage, about thirty yards to the eastward of it, and 
giving the most respectable inhabitants of both sexes 
a few trifling presents, entreated them to let no one 
disturb the ashes of the dead; and also offered them 
a sum of money to erect a shed over the spot, which 
having accepted, they promised to do. 

Thus perished, and thus was buried, Captain Hugh 
Clapperton, in the prime of life, and in the strength 
and vigour of his mauhood. No one could be better 
qualified than he, by a fearless, indomitable spirit, 
and utter contempt of danger and death, to under- 
take and carry into execution an enterprise of so 
great importance and difficulty asthe one with which 
he was entrusted. He had studied the African cha- 
racter in all its phases—in its moral, social, and ex- 
ternal form: and, like Alcibiades, accommodated 
himself with equal ease to good, as well as to bad 
fortune—to prosperity, as well as to adversity. He 
was never highly elated at the prospect of accom- 
plishing his ae ing wishes—the great object of his 
ambition ;—nor deeply depressed when, environed 
by danger, care, disappointment, and bodily suffering, 
which, hanging heavily upon him, forbade him to 
indulge in hopeful anticipations. The negro loved 
him, because he admired the simplicity of his man- 
ners, and mingled with pleasure in his favourite 
dance; the-Arab hated him, because he was over- 
awed by his commanding appearance, and because 
the keen penetrating glance of the British captain 
detected his guilty thoughts, and made him quail 
with apprehensions and fear. 

Captain Clapperton’s stature was tall; his dispo- 
sition was warm and benevolent ; his temper mild, 
even, and cheerful; while his ingenuous, manly 
countenance, portrayed the generous emotions that 
reigned in his breast. In fine, he united the figure 
and determination of a man, with the gentleness 
and simplicity of a child; and, if I mistake not, he 
will live in the memory of many thousands of 
Africans, until they cease to breathe, as something 
more than mortal ; nor have I the least doubt that 
the period of his visiting their country will be re- 
garded by some as a new era, from which all events 
= consequence, that affect them, will hereafter be 

ated. 

The grave was dug on a naked piece of ground, 
with no remarkable object near it to invite attention ; 
—no mournful cypress or yew weeps over the lonely 
spot—no sculptured marble shines above all that re- 
mains of heroic enterprise and daring adventure ! 
But the sleeper needs no funeral emblem to_per- 
ga his name and actions, having erected for 
himself a nobler and far more imperishable mau- 
soleum in the breasts of his countrymen and the ci- 
vilized world, than all the artists in the universe 
could rear over his ashes. 
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JUVENILE RECOLLECTIONS.—SCENES IN IRELAND. 


(Continued from our last.) 


—<=>_— 

To return from the digression into which I was led in 
my last chapter. Having completed our first stage at Port- 
adown, we put up for the night in a house of some note, 
being a carman’s inn, that is, a house of call for carriers. 
The entrance to it was up a gateway, which led into a 
spacious yard, with an extensive row of stabling on one 
side, and a large shed for carts on the other; into this 
the inn opened through a venerable porch, by which the 
door was shaded. A little further on opened another door 
with a number of pig troughs around it, in one of which 
a sow, with a numerous litter of young pigs, were waddling, 
gobbling, grunting, and squeaking without the least re- 
gard for order or good breeding. Around the others were 
groups of grunters of various sizes, masticating the con- 
tents with considerable avidity and no less contention, 
which, ever and anon, broke out into the shrill piercing 
cries of the injured party. With this noise was mingled 
the discordant howl of a couple of surly bull-dogs, fastened 
at each end of the shed with chains, which permitted them 
to range its precincts, and thus prevent the visitations of 
all nocturnal depredators. The yard was well stocked 
with fowls, from the diminutive banty to the huge scarlet- 
headed turkey, and at the top rose: a towering turfstack, 
like a demon of darkness, casting a deep shade over the 
whole premises. Having taken a cursory survey of the 
outside, let us now proceed to the interior, and see what 
presents itself worth notice there. The first apartment is 
one of considerable extent, with an uneven clay floor an- 
swering the various purposes of kitchen, breakfast, dining, 
and sitting rooms, with a huge chimney projecting out 
a considerable way into the apartment. The fire-place 
was on a scale corresponding in size with the chimney, 
and generally contained about a donkey load of turf, 
which, when reeking away in full glow, made some 
eighteen or twenty carmen, by whom it was nightly sur- 
rounded, retreat to the extent of the room. About two 
yards up the chimney it was traversed by a bar of iron, 
to which were suspended several crooks, for the purpose 
of hanging pots to, over the fire When engaging a ser- 
vant woman here, her pretensions are generally measured 
by the size of the pot she can lift on or off the crook, 
I was absolutely astounded at the:strength and activity 
of a little, squat, greasy-skinned, red-haired nymph, in 
eisencumbering a crook of a large pot of pig potatoes, 
in which there could not have been less than eighty or 
ninety pounds. Around a large oak table were seated, 
at dinner, some twenty carmen ; and from the dead silence 
(save the clatter of knives) which prevailed, and the man- 
ner in which their destructive jaws moved, they had no 
mean opinion of the substantial board. On the centre of 
the table stood about six or seven pecks of laughing mealy 
potatoes, in a broad, flat, twig basket, around which were 
placed in succession, a savoury ham, reeking from the pot, 
and a delicious piece of boiled hung beef, both of which 
dishes were garnished with fine white cabbage in abun. 





dance. A tremendous group of fresh cooked crubcens | 
(pigs’ feet and shanks) next caught the eye; and still pur- | 
suing the circle of the potatoes, the next attraction was a 
most delectable dish of smoking colcannon, with a well of | 
butter on the top big enough for a duck to waddle in. 
Next arose & towering pile of oaten cakes, flanked bya 
meskin of fresh butter, and a large jug of foaming porter. | 
Thus provided, the carmen spoke not one to another until 
each had eaten until he could eat no more. Mine host (a 
man of immense girth, with his lower extremities stuffed 
in a pair of greasy leathern breeches, secured round his 
loins with a stout strap of the same material, whilst at the 


bottam they hung dangling in graceful negligence about | 


his huge caloes,) occupied the chimney-corner, which situ- 
ation he never vacated even for his best customer. Here 
he sat, with a dirty short pipe in his mouth, puffing out 
volumes of smoke, through which his broad, plump, glow- 
ing face shone like the summer sun in full splendour 
through # passing cloud. His wife, a bouacing masculine 
looking woman, occupied her time in assisting three or 
four cropped-headed, barefooted, slovenly maids; inter- 
larding her directions with, now and then, a few epithets 
and figures of speech, any thing but pleasing to those to 
whom they were directed. To her tongue, however, tis 
said she did not always confine her castigations. The 
silence which for some time prevailed in the vicinity of the 
table, was at length broken by Phelix Flinn, a sharp- 
faced, knowing-looking Armagh man. ‘I'll tell you 
what it is, boys,’’ says he; ** you may taak about your 
up-the-country stages as long as you have a min; but 
afther all, gime oul Dudley Devlin afore the pick o’them.” 

** Och, by my soul !” ejaculated Larry Moore, a Tippe- 
rary man, ‘* théere’s no disputin Dudley’s as sonsey 8 
looking oul bostheen as any from Belfaskt to Dublin's 
own city; an knows how to charge three fippeny bits whin 
dthe odthers only charge two.” ** Ah, but,” retorted Phe- 
lix, ** it’s long "til Dudley ’ud throw sour butthermilk in 
a body’s teeth, at dinner, as the do in your miserable 
country ; we north min like a comfortable thing, an don’t 
grumble to pay fur it.” ‘Och, then,” said Larry, ** to 
dthe doul wid dthat cumfurt dthat’s produc’d by dthe 
clatther o’ dthe fippenies; fur, even abroad in England, 
dthe say, let alone oul Ireland, a man may meet wid 
bootth shivility and cumford iv he can only keep dthat 
damm’d hungry- looking spalpeen, poverty, a day’s march 
behind him. So, cum, Dudley, giv us a draw o’ dthe 
cutty, an thin, boys, to ind all disputes, we'll hav a bottle 
0” Dudley's best potthueen, at his own expinse.” 

Mine host, who had been for some time absorbed in the 
enjoyment of the delicious weed, was quickly aroused by 
the latter part of Larry’s speech ; so, suddenly starting, 
with a sly look and waggish wink of the eye, he said, 
mimicking Larry,—‘ Aha, Larry, is id dthere yow are ; 
behave wid yoursef, an’ dont be comin over us wid your 
jackeen tricks; we have been in Dublin, as well as your- 
sef, Larry, an’ know how many eggs go to dthe dozen.” 
Larry, somewhat discomfited at the waggery of old Dud- 
ley, and the thundering laugh of his brother whips, at first 
scratched his red shaggy pate, and looked rather sheepish, 
but quickly recollecting himself,*he joined in the loud 
laugh with so good a will as to make himself heard above 
the whole choir, and indeed quickly to silence it. Mine 
host, with great good will, drew the ** cutty” from his 
mouth, and wiping the end with his fore finger and thumb, 
gave it to Larry, who was quickly lost to the world behind 
the dense cloud of curling smoke, which soon considerably 
thickened the atmosphere of the apartment. During the 
foregoing colloquy there was a‘conversation carrying on at 
the opposite end of the table, between four or five Con- 
naught men, who had been pressed to transport the baggage 
of a regiment of soldiers who were being removed from a 
small town near Galloway to Belfast. It ran nearly as 
follows :— 

‘* Kat's dthat you says, Mi’h’l, about the sharges ?” 
asked Paddy Gaghagan.—"* Fy, dthen, be me shoul, 
Paddy, I says,” answered Tim Dolorgan, * dthat three 
fippenay bits for one male’s mate o° vittals, is a fippenny 
more than ather mesef or me fadther afore me iver paid in 
dthe hole ceurse iv our born lives; an’ J can tell you dthis, 
if dthe extra fippenny’s fur dthe dhrop o’ swipes in dthe 
black jug yondther, let thim dthat drinks it pay fur id; 
fur d———n————-n saze dthe sup iv id (Lord, forgive me 
fur cursin’,) il inter my lips iv dthey wus as dthry as a 
smok’d eel-skin; so, Paddy, plaze yursef whedther you , 
follow my adwice or not.” 

These Connaught men were all at one end of the table, 
and did not seem willing to mix with the other carmen, 
who were well known at the house, whilst the latter were 
equally distant with them, and seemed to regard them 
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‘with a contemptuous sneer, which they took small pains 
to hide. Connaught men, in the north of Ireland, are 


looked upon by the vulgar with as prejudiced an eye 
as Irishmen are in England, and very seldom* fail to 
draw down the ridicule of whatever company they have 


the misfortune of falling into in low life; it is not, there- 


fore, to be wondered at, that, in the present instance, their 
demur at Dudley's charges should procure for them a 
large portion of the contumely of the Belfast carmen. 
There were two soldiers, belonging to the regiment before- 
mentioned, billeted on Dudley, who (the whole of the 
large table being occupied) sat apart, and dined on the 
dresser bottom. After dinner they smoked and drank 
whiskey with such fluency as completely to initiate them- 
selves into the good graces of mine hostess, who particu- 
larly recommended it as being the best thing in the world 
** fur disgestion, an’, moreover, it wud make a body 
shnore like a pig.” ** Not with such a comrade as you, 
Mrs. D.” said the soldier, chucking her at the same time 


under the chin. H. 


(To be continued.) 





HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 


WITH A MNEMONIC DOGGERRL COUPLET CONTAINING THE YEAR 


IN WHICH KACH KING ASCENDED THE THRONK. 
(Continucd from our former papers.) 


QUEEN Maky, 8URNAMED THE BLOODY. 1553. 
In Mary, the consort of Philip, were seen 

A furious bigot, a merciless queen ; 

The Duke of Northumberland, Lady Jane Grey, 
With her lord, to the scaffold were all led away ; 

And Ridley, and Cranmer, and Latimer, died 

As martyrs, with hundreds of subjects beside. 

But Heav'n interfer'd, bleeding England to save, 
And Mary, detested, sank into her grave. 


Queen Mary filled Potestant bosoms with gloom, 
And Smithfield too oft did her bonfires I]. LUME. 
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ELIZARETH, SURNAMED THE GOOD. 1558. 
Elizabeth next had a glorious reign, : 
She aided the Protestants, humbled proud Spain, 
The boasted Armada her warriors o’erthrew, 
And its spoils in the Tower our readers may view : 
But Scotia's unfortunate queen claimsa sigh ; 

And Essex, the fav'rite, was sentenc'd to die. 
The Royal Exchange. was now built, it is said ; 
Aud gunpowder first by the English was made. 


Elizabeth, e’en when in years somewhat mellow, 


Conceiv'd herself lovely though crooked and a 
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JaMES I. BURNAMED STUART. 1603. 
James the First, who in learning and hunting delighted, 
The Crowns of old England and Scotland united ; 
And though in the air he was doom'd to be blown, 
He found out the plot, and remain'd on the throne. 
In this reign a translation of Scripture was made: 
His foes the great Raleigh to} ruin betray’d ; 
The NewRiver to Town was from Hertfordshire brought, 
Aad whales were, near Greenland, by Englishmen 
caught. 
King Jamie the First was a bard, in his way, 
But the sight of a sword filled his soul with peter. 
03 





CuaRresl. 1625. 
Charles the First, to prerogative strongly inclin’d, 
Involv'd in a civil commotion we find. 
He fought and he struggled, but all prov’d in vain, 
He soon was made pris'ner, his forces were slain ; 
The parliament triumph’d, the king was depos’d, 
And a scaffold the scene of his sufferings clos’d ; 
Though Lyttleton says, who his hist’ry has penn’d, 
He excell’d as a husband, a father, and friend. 


When his subjects brought Charley the First to his trial, 
His foes of his guilt would receive no _—— 
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THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
ia 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 





In order to show that no pains have beens spared 
to reduce the number of persons in the existing 
asylums, we shall state one fact.—Three weeks ago, 
a gentleman promised to employ twenty of these 
poor men at eighteen-pence a day; in consequence 
of which the utmost eagerness was expressed to 
accept the offer, by upwards of one hundred men, 
out of whom the gentleman might have made his 
selection. Objections arose, however, to frustrate 
the arrangement. It was apprehended that they 
might commit some trespass or outrage ; and when 
this objection was stated to them, so eager were 
they to procure the eighteen-pence a day, that they 
voluntarily offered to enter into an engagement 
with the gentleman to make gocd, out of their 
wages, any damage done by any individual of their 
body. Notwithstanding this, and repeated applica- 
tion to the party, the men still remain unemployed, 
although an offer has been made to convey them 
gratuitously every day, to and from Cheshire, where 
the gentleman resides from whom they were led to 
expect work. 

Amongst the inmates of these two asylums are 
frequently to be found men, women, and children, 
who arrive in the steam-boats, or from the country, 
at a very late hour. One woman with two children, 
under these circumstances, obtained admission last 
week, about four o’clock in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded on her journey the next day. 

On the same day we saw a poor old black man 
in the streets, inquiring from some children the way 
to the house for shipwrecked men. We directed him 
to Thomas-street, where he is at present; and the 
following particulars respecting his case may pro- 
bably procure him employment. 

His name is John Peter, a native of Africa, and he 
was shipwrecked in the brig Bessy, in the gulf of 
Florida. He reached Dublin, and was sent over to 
Liverpool in the:City of Dublin steamer, by the 
Mendicity Society, in the hope that he might here 
obtain a birth as cook, in some ship bound to Bos- 
ton. He states, and we can readily believe him, 
that if it had not been for the asylum in Thomas- 


as he had not saved one farthing from the wreck. 

Besides this man, there are in the asylums three 
more black cooks. There are also two gardeners, who 
would be very glad to work for fifteen shillings a week. 

It may be necessary here to state, that the late 
public meeting had no reference whatever to the 
management of the two Asylums for the Houseless 
now open in Shaw’s-brow and Thomas-street. They 
will be conducted as heretofore until the close of the 
present season, a period which cannot be now pre- 
cisely ascertained ; and if any balance should be left 
in hand when they are closed, it will be handed over 
to the committee for establishing a permanent Asy- 
lum for the Houseless Poor, or to the Strangers’ 
Friend Society. 

We shall take an early opportunity to show, we 
trust, to the satisfaction of every rational man, how 
@ permanent asylum for the houseless (if it shoul 
be established) would conduce to put an entire stop 
to that intolerable nuisance—street-begging, and 
effect the reform, too, on a merciful principle. 

The inmates of the asylums, although very nume- 
rous, have been constantly changing, some having 
obtained work, or having left the town, and others 
having arrived here in hopes of obtaining employ- 
ment. In the day-time the men go out to seek work, 
and sometimes get a shilling or two in the week, 
but seldom more, as a preference is naturally given 
to porters and others who are known to the mer- 
chants and brokers of the town. As for the fear ex- 
pressed by some persons that the knowledge of such 
an establishment in Liverpool would be an induce- 
ment to persons to resort here, all we can say is, that 
we shall not readily believe that a mere shelter on a 
floor can have any such attractions. Poor people 





come to Liverpool, not for the luxury of lying down 


street, he must have passed the night in the streets, | 





on a wisp of straw, but to seek work, and it is not 
the knowledge that there are here night asylums 
for the houseless that is the inducement, but the 
knowledge that there is a fairer chance of obtaining 
work in Liverpool than in most other places. 





PERMANENT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 

As a most’ respectable committee has now been 
appointed to carry into effect the resolutions una. 
nimously adopted at the late public meeting, we can 
hardly doubt that we shall shortly have some infor. 
mation to communicate to our readers respecting the 
commencement of active operations. The first step 
to be taken, however, is to ascertain what pecun 
support the public are disposed to furnish tow 
this great work of charity, and subscription books for 
the purpose are now lying for signature at the banks, 
at the news-rooms, and at the newspaper. offices, 

It is not necessary that the subscribers should 
deposit the money when they give in their names, 
The address ought to be added, so that there may 
be no difficulty in identifying the individual, if the 
money should be ultimately required to carry the 
plan into operation. i 

The sum subscribed will enable the committee 
to decide upon the propriety of commencing o 
rations, so as to have the asylum ready before 
approach of the next winter. 

A smali pamphlet on this subject may be had at 
our office gratis. It treats of the subject of a Per. 
manent Asylum for the Poor, in all its various 
bearings; meets the objections which may be ex. 
pected to be urged against the plan; and shows 
that they are not, for a moment, to be put in com. 
petition with the advantages to the public, and the 
relief of the houseless. 

The following sums are ready to be advanced 
whenever called for by the committee :— 

Rigby Wason, Esq. per E. Smith........ soooe 20 

Mrs. Claremont, per ditto ..+.+.+.s++0. coveee 10 

The Rev. Mr. Cardwell, ‘per ditto ........++. - 10 

D.M. per E. Smith; a balance not precisely 

ascertained,—presumed to be about ..-..- 

E. Smith «+..+e-+ee Croce erecesreeroene oeeeee 

Mr. Lynn, Waterloo Hotel ..--.......+ pecece 

The Rev. Dr. Fiaffles «ocscscsecseee cecoerecce 

James Mullineux ..+sssseee sevcves 40 eeceee . 

Mr. Charles Grayson -.++-++> eee ereveecees oe 

Mr. Ex Keet..--escvccccccecs Pecececoes eeveee ° 

Mr. M, L Mosley oesececsscee sesccccces voce 

Mr. W, Lassell --cccsccccsccenstereoccccccece 

Mr. T. Cogilan ... eee 

Gilbert Henderson, Esq. 

IT. Fe—S. and BE. Re 88. sesececcsssseeseeees 

A few friends at Mrs. Parker’s, per Mr. G. -.+- 

S. Woodhouse, Esq. -oseeccessevcsescccvwrvece 

Mr. John Griffith «....... iteeaeees 6 apes 

Mr. Samuel Martin....,.++++ errr rere eee 

F. Haywood, Esq. -ssccesssecsescceccececves 

Thomas Morecroft, Esq. +++cesssssevese soos 

W. Freme, Esq. ...:+ssercecseverescevcseeece 

James Atherton, Esq...++..++ ee ereeee 

William Brown, Esq.-+++.+++e+ss000+ eecccce . 
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Go Correspondents. 


Mnenonics.—G. W. will perceive that we have appropriated 
some of his clever mnemonics, We wish we had hearé 
sooner from this correspondent, as he (or she) has & vey 
clever tact in construeting appropriate mnemonies. 
have hit upon a time which will suit these mnemosit 
verses very well. When the series is finished we shall haw 
more to say on that point. 

THE JOURNAL oF AN OFFICER {N THE HiNDOO Country shall be 
commenced next week, and proceeded with to its cone 
sion without interruption. 

Tue Otp Coar is in hand. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications @ 
H. S.—C. 





Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTOY 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Prisitiog 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 














